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THE HOPES OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 

BY THE HON. GEORGE G. VEST, UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM 

MISSOURI. 



It is not possible to anticipate the contingencies which may 
confront any political party in a country with so largo an area as 
ours, where new interests and consequently new antagonisms are 
constantly being developed, and where suffrage, often lashed to 
fury by prejudice and passion, or corrupted in many localities by 
money or patronage, determines the issue. An accident not con- 
templated, a crisis unprovided for, may, of course, wreck for a 
time the fortunes of any party, but we are not necessarily left to 
conjecture as to the ultimate effect of such misfortune. Political 
parties have great distinctive characteristics, which run through 
the web and woof of their organization, as in races, communities, 
and individuals; and before forming an intelligent opinion as to 
their reasonable hopes of future success, their history and ante- 
cedents must be carefully analyzed. To assume that party 
management and the clamor of campaign warfare have made or 
unmade political parties in this country is to overlook the fact 
that, as a people, whatever may have been the differences of 
opinion on public questions, we have, by heredity and education, 
a deep, overruling love of liberty,— not of liberty in the abstract, 
posing as a goddess before the maddened populace of Paris, but 
that real, substantial liberty, which gives to every citizen govern- 
mental protection and imposes upon him a just share of the 
taxation necessary to support the government. 

A careful analysis of our history will show that underneath 
the current of political events, disturbed as it has often been by 
sectional and economic antagonisms, this gulf-stream of love by 
the people for personal and public liberty has at last swept party 
organizations to success or defeat. 
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It is true that in 1840 and 1848 the glamour of military glory 
seems to have elevated to the Presidency candidates without 
other claims than their successful command of armies, but in 
1852 the experiment signally failed, and the most distinguished 
soldier of the Eepublic was overwhelmingly defeated. Nor must 
it be overlooked that the election of Harrison in 1840 resulted 
largely from a conviction in the popular mind that the govern- 
mental patronage was being used by the leaders of the party 
which had controlled the country during thirty-six years, for 
private and partisan purposes without regard to the public good ; 
and to rebuke these abuses, rather than to pass upon party 
policy or principles, was the object of voters. And so in 1848 
the election of Taylor came from the belief that he had been 
treated unjustly by the powers at Washington during the Mexi- 
can War, and sympathy for a gallant soldier, who had won a 
great victory at Buena Vista against overwhelming odds, and in 
spite of his enemies at the national capital, bore him into the 
Presidential chair. It may well be said that in both of these 
instances the love of liberty, or of fair play and equal rights, as 
opposed to governmental favoritism and oppression, controlled 
popular action. 

The first great party of the country was overthrown upon the 
distinct issue that it had championed the centralizing doctrines 
of Alexander Hamilton and the Alien and Sedition laws which 
violated personal liberty. The election of Jefferson over John 
Adams in 1800 was a rebuke to the advocates of centralization 
from which they did not recover, and the Federalists as a party 
existed only upon the pages of history until revived in the present 
Republican organization, their lineal political offspring. It is im- 
possible to conclude that the absolute destruction of the Federal 
party and the continuous supremacy of the Democrats for nearly 
forty years were the result of superior leadership or campaign 
management. Alexander Hamilton, John Jay, John Adams, and 
Gouverneur Morris were men of commanding ability, and Wash- 
ington himself was not unfriendly to their principles. He be- 
lieved, with many other patriotic men, that only a strong govern- 
ment could long exist, and he was shocked by the excesses of 
the French Revolution into doubts as to a purely democratic sys- 
tem. There can be no question that, while he did not favor the 
monarchical doctrines of Hamilton, who believed the English 
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government the best ever invented, Washington was induced by 
his great personal regard for that statesman to look kindly upon 
the party of which Hamilton was the leader. 

In addition to able leadership, the Federalists possessed largely 
the wealth and social influence of the new Republic, then con- 
centrated in the cities of New York and Philadelphia. Jefferson 
tells us that upon his return from France, when he became Sec- 
retary of State, he found the elite of fashionable society in favor 
of monarchy, and that at dinner parties there were none to defend 
republican institutions except a few members of the two houses 
of Congress. To be a Democrat was to invite the suspicion of 
socialism in its worse form, and Jefferson himself was assailed as 
a Jacobin, imbued with all the tenets of the French Revolutionists. 

It is not strange that with Jefferson as Secretary of State and 
Hamilton as Secretary of the Treasury there should have been 
discord in Washington's Cabinet. It culminated in the latter 
giving up his portfolio and retiring to Monticello. When Hamil- 
ton sent to Congress his Report on Manufactures, in which he 
enunciated the doctrine that Congress could impose any im- 
port duties deemed necessary in order to encourage and protect 
American manufactures and thereby promote the general welfare, 
Jefferson denounced the report, and stated to the President that 
it amounted to Congressional absolutism, and was in violation of 
the Constitution. He declared that the government was one of 
limited powers, and if Congress could impose duties without 
other limitation than their judgment of what was necessary for 
the general welfare, we had fought the Revolutionary War in 
vain, and had gone back to the worst phase of centralization. 
Here was the beginning of that bitter contest between the Federal 
and Democratic parties which destroyed the former and elected 
Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, and Jackson to the Presidency. 

Opponents of the Democratic party often assert that Jefferson 
favored import duties for the protection of American industries 
and that Madison voted in the first Congress under the Constitu- 
tion for a tariff bill having this object. There is no doubt that 
both these great statesmen were anxious to foster domestic enter- 
prise, then so much needed, and to secure complete independence, 
especially of England, from whose thraldom we had just escaped; 
but it is an outrage upon their fame to assert that either of them 
ever advanced the idea that duties could or should be imposed 
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without regard to the amount necessary to support the govern- 
ment, and limited only by the discretion of Congress. Jefferson 
strongly denounced the doctrine, and the tariff law passed by the 
first Congress, and so often quoted, expressly stated in its title 
that it was enacted to raise money for the support of the govern- 
ment and to encourage American industries. 

It is not possible for any intelligent man, unless blinded by 
partisan zeal, to believe that Jefferson, the life-long defender of 
the doctrine that all citizens should share equally in the benefits 
and burdens of the government, the uncompromising foe of class 
legislation and special privilege, and Madison, his chosen friend 
and successor, Father of the Constitution and expounder of its 
limitations, ever favored, or would now favor, if living, the 
monstrous system under which the infant industries of 1800 have 
become the overgrown frauds of to-day. 

No other conclusion can be reached by the impartial mind 
than that the Democratic party succeeded in destroying its great 
rival, and in holding the government for nearly forty years, be- 
cause the American people believed it to be the friend of equal 
rights and the foe of all laws which create a partnership between 
the government and certain classes, by which enormous profits are 
secured to the latter at the expense of other citizens. This was the 
evil denounced by Andrew Jackson in his message vetoing the bill 
establishing the United States Bank, and it is the monstrous 
evil which confronts us now in the existing tariff system advo- 
cated by the party in power. 

If a great leader and intelligent membership were all the 
requisites for success, the Whig party led by Henry Clay, the 
most eloquent and magnetic of our public men, and having in 
its ranks conservative and thoughtful voters in every part of the 
Union, ought to have survived the defeat of 1852. Mr. Clay 
was the ablest advocate of the protection doctrine it has ever 
had, and, whilst he avoided the extreme position now held by the 
Eepublicans, he clothed the dogma with all the charms of ora- 
tory, and gave it the name of the " American system." But 
neither oratory nor nomenclature availed. The Whig party, 
great and patriotic, could not touch the heart of the American 
people. It had a flavor of the old Federalists and, although 
eminently respectable, inspired no popular affection or confi- 
dence. After the defeat of General Scott for the Presidency, 
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the AVhig organization disintegrated, a majority of its members 
in the Northern States joining the Republicans, and those in the 
Southern and Middle States allying themselves to the Democrats 
or to the American, or Know-nothing, party, which was wrecked 
in the brief space of two years by its fatal tenets of oath-bound 
secrecy and religious proscription. 

The Democratic party then found itself face to face with an 
adversary far more dangerous than all its old enemies combined. 
Young, vigorous, enthusiastic, the Republican party gathered 
under a banner having for its inscription an irresistible appeal to 
the great heart of the American people — " Liberty to All." 
African slavery, for the existence of which both sections were 
responsible, had been imbedded in the Constitution and laws, 
while it was inextricably twined about the social and industrial 
life of the people in fifteen States of the Union. No compro- 
mise was possible, for debate only aroused passion, and the insti- 
tution, protected by constitutional and statutory laws, could only 
be uprooted by the ploughshare of war. It was done amidst 
tears and blood and all the horrors of internecine strife. Demo- 
crats were upon both sides bravely fighting for the right as they 
saw it, but for not one instant did the party cease to exist or its 
flag disappear. 

No more conspicuous illustration of the overruling love of the 
American people for liberty can be imagined than the effect upon 
the Democratic party of its apparent opposition to human freedom. 
For the first time in its history, this great organization, which 
had governed the country almost without interruption for sixty 
years, met with disaster from the irresistible logic of events. 
That it was not, as a party, the advocate or defender of African 
slavery can be seen in the fact that Jefferson and all the great 
Democratic leaders were opposed to the institution. The first 
public act of Jefferson's life was to propose in the Virginia 
House of Burgesses a bill providing for the gradual emancipation 
of slaves, and in the Ordinance of 1787 he wrote the clause 
declaring that in the territory ceded by Virginia to the Union 
"slavery and involuntary servitude is hereby forever prohibited, 
except in punishment for crime of which the party shall be duly 
convicted." The culture of cotton in the Southern States having 
largely increased the value of African slaves, the owners, recog- 
nizing that the prejudices of the civilized world were arrayed 
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against them, naturally looked to the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion for protection to their property. In the Democratic party, 
pledged by its history and principles to a strict construction of 
that instrument and the faithful observance of all its guarantees, 
they saw the only safeguard; and it followed, therefore, that the 
slavery agitation found a large majority of voters in the Southern 
States members of the Democratic party. That the party has 
survived the charge, unjustly, but plausibly, made, of defending 
slavery is proof of its inherent vitality. 

With the war perished forever African slavery upon this con- 
tinent, leaving the Republican party in absolute control of the 
government. If a wise and generous policy had then marked its 
course, this control might have been indefinitely protracted ; but 
hardly had the sound of cannon and musketry died away before 
the features of the old Federalists appeared in their offspring, and 
violence in the place of conciliation, partisan greed rather than 
statesmanship, governed the party leaders. Instead of assisting 
the conquered South to reestablish its broken fortunes and rebuild 
its ruined homes, the first step of the ruling party was to 
inaugurate what was called " reconstruction," or, in truth, " re- 
destruction," under which a remorseless and rapacious horde of 
plunderers was turned loose upon an almost hopeless people. In- 
stead of removing the war taxes upon the necessaries of life so as 
to relieve the poor, the taxes upon banks, railroads, manufactures, 
and incomes were taken off the rich, but remain to this day upon 
that portion of the people who are least able to pay them. In- 
stead of creating a cheap and abundant circulating medium, it has 
been the constant endeavor of the Republicans to destroy silver 
and make gold the only standard. The bonds of the government 
payable in coin were made payable in gold, and this was followed 
by legislation striking the silver dollar from our coinage, and the 
declaration by Republican statesmen that silver should be used 
only as subsidiary coin. 

For a time the logical result of the war was to place the Re- 
publican party in unquestioned supremacy; but as the passions of 
that bloody strife are gradually being allayed, and the hereditary 
principles and tendencies of the two great parties are again com- 
ing to view, the hopes of the Democratic party are each year 
brighter. Again will the American people turn to the party 
which has always defended the limitations and guarantees of the 
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Constitution, and deny their confidence to the political organiza- 
tion which has used the sacred name of freedom for party pur- 
poses only, and has not scrupled to debauch the suffrage, when 
that suffrage should be the stronghold of liberty. 

In 1876 Samuel J. Tilden and in 1884 Grover Cleveland were 
elected to the Presidency, and at the election of 1888 a majority 
of the popular vote was cast for the Democratic over the Repub- 
lican candidate. Is this the result of leadership, or management, 
or corruption ? Or is it because the Democratic party has been 
in its long and eventful history, with all its blunders and misfort- 
unes, the friend of popular government, and the inveterate foe 
of class legislation and monopolized plunder ? 

We have an abiding hope that the prejudices arising from 
civil war will disappear, and that a free people, unbought by the 
money of subsidized interests and uninfluenced by the appeal of 
demagogues, will examine dispassionately the great issue between 
the Republican and Democratic parties, and determine from his- 
tory and argument on which side are the traditions and safe- 
guards of free institutions. 

What is this issue ? It is that upon which Jefferson defeated 
John Adams in 1800, and which was formulated in the Report 
on Manufactures by Alexander Hamilton : that Congress has the 
power, in order to promote the general welfare, to levy such 
import duties as it may think necessary. In every platform of 
the Republican party prior to 1888 it was declared that tariff 
duties should be imposed sufficient to support the government, 
and so adjusted as to encourage American industries. The con- 
vention which nominated President Harrison at Chicago threw 
aside all disguise, and declared for a tariff to protect American 
industries without regard to revenue. This is the issue, and 
upon it we hope to overthrow the Republicans as signally and 
completely as their political progenitors were overthrown by Jef- 
ferson in 1800. 

Free trade is not an issue, whatever may be the opinions of 
individuals, for no political party advocates it. When Mr. 
Cleveland honestly and bravely said to Congress tbat there should 
be a reduction of import duties, such as would relieve the tax- 
payer without injuring the protected interests, and pointed out 
how this could be done, he was assailed as a Free-Trader in order 
to alarm the manufacturers and obtain the campaign fund neces- 
vol. cxlix. — iso. 396. 35 
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sary to purchase the floating vote in " blocks of five." This was 
"a good-enough Morgan" until after the election, and served 
the purpose of filling Senator Quay's contribution-box and put- 
ting Mr. Wanamaker in the Cabinet ; but the leaders of the 
Eepublican party knew the charge to be false. 

What we hope to place squarely before the people o the United 
States is the real question at issue — " Whether import duties 
shall be imposed for protection without regard to necessary 
revenue, or only such amount of duties as may be required to pay 
the expenses of government, so adjusted as to relieve from taxation 
the necessaries of life and at the same time encourage American 
manufactures." This question was not determined by the last 
Presidential election. Mr. Cleveland was defeated by the enor- 
mous expenditure of money extorted from the fears of the pro- 
tected classes, and by the untiring efforts of the Grand Army of 
the Eepublic, whose enmity he had aroused by his brave and 
patriotic opposition to the wholesale system of pension robbery of 
which the late Commissioner Tanner has been so able an ex- 
ponent. In the manufacturing States of New Jersey and Con- 
necticut the Democrats were successful, whilst in the great 
military States of the Northwest, which had furnished the 
soldiers who conquered the South, but where there were few 
manufacturing establishments, they were defeated. In their 
steady and unswerving adherence to the course marked out in the 
tariff message of Mr. Cleveland is the great hope of the 
Democracy. " One swallow does not make a summer," and one 
repulse does not make disaster permanent. The truths announced 
in that message will prevail, and to falter in their defence is to 
invite defeat. 

If fresh arguments are needed to prove that the position of 
the Republican party is untenable, and that its success can only 
be purchased, they are found in the present condition of Har- 
rison's administration. It is as absolutely the property of the 
protected manufacturers and the Grand Army of the Republic as 
if the title-papers had been delivered and put to record. During 
the last canvass the people were promised that the import duties 
imposed by the present war tariff would be reduced by the Re- 
publican party so soon as they gained power. They now have 
the President and both houses of Congress, and we are told since 
the election that the surplus is to be reduced by additional pen- 
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sions, the Blair Bill, appropriations for a navy and coast de- 
fences, with the removal of the internal-revenue taxes on 
tobacco and alcohol used in the arts ; and if any allusion is made 
to the tariff, it is hinted that a reduction of import duties will be 
on the basis of the Senate bill which passed that body during 
the last Congress. By this measure the duties were retained on 
salt and lumber, and increased on the fine cotton fabrics made in 
New England, and on woollen goods and hardware. 

The Republicans cannot reduce the tariff. Their chief re- 
liance for tbe funds necessary to carry the elections is upon the 
protected manufacturers, and the system is so dovetailed and in- 
terdependent that to attack it in any part loosens and destroys the 
whole fabric. It is a vast " combine," embracing in its giant grasp 
the whole country, and bound together by greed. Its advocates 
claim that the laboring man is the principal recipient of its 
blessings, and when during the last session of Congress it was 
proposed in the Senate to remove the duty upon bituminous coal, 
eloquent orations were delivered describing the happy homes of 
the coal-miners in Pennsylvania, Indiana, and Illinois, for whose 
benefit this duty was imposed. Not a Republican Senator failed 
to vote against the motion, and the tax was retained. It is to be 
hoped that the defenders of this tax have read, since the adjourn- 
ment of Congress, the stories of famine which have come from the 
coal-mining districts, where desperate men and starving women, 
with hollow-eyed children, have waited in vain for the promised 
blessings of protection. 

But there is another shadow at the Republican feast that will 
"not, down." The Grand Army has thrown its iron glove into 
the arena, and boldly proclaims that, unless the present enormous 
pension list is increased from time to time, the men who saved the 
country " will know the reason why." There is something 
humiliating in the spectacle of an American President and his 
Cabinet cowering before this Pretorian Guard and industriously 
hunting ways and means to retain its favor. When the abuses 
of Tanner's administration of the Pension Office became so fla- 
grant as to be no longer endurable, the ex-grand commander of 
the Grand Army was solicited to accept the office of Commissioner 
so as to placate the veterans, whose indignant murmuring over 
the removal of Tanner was borne to Washington; but the ex- 
grand commander, who at the last grand encampment had 
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counselled his comrades to demand a service pension for every 
man who had served in the Federal Army, and assured them it 
would be granted, knew too well the temper and power of the 
body over which he had presided, and declined the proffered 
honor. We read of something marvellously like this in the latter 
days of the Eoman Empire, when victorious armies overawed the 
government and dictated laws. 

It is our sincere hope that the American people will soon 
recognize the shameless abuse of their gratitude to the real 
soldiers of the Eepublic, which is now seen in the ever-increasing 
pension roll, gathering accumulated volume as we recede from 
the war, and which comes from measures invented by pension 
attorneys at Washington, and supported by Congressmen anxious 
to obtain the soldier vote and afraid to oppose the demands of 
those who are masquerading as defenders of the nation's life. 

In the last Presidential election Harrison received two 
hundred and thirty-three electoral votes and Cleveland one 
hundred and sixty-eight, making the former's majority sixty- 
five in the Electoral College, although of the popular vote Cleve- 
land received a majority over Harrison of 93,431. Of the elect- 
oral votes for Harrison, New York cast thirty-six and Indiana 
fifteen, making together fifty-one, which number taken from the 
vote of Harrison and added to that of Cleveland would have given 
the former one hundred and eighty-two and the latter two hundred 
and nineteen electoral votes, or a majority of thirty-seven for 
Cleveland. 

Whilst there are now four hundred and one electoral votes, 
there will be in 1892, with the thirteen electoral votes of the 
new States, four hundred and fourteen votes in the Electoral 
College ; and if every State votes in 1892 as in 1888, except New 
York and Indiana, and they support the Democratic ticket, it 
would be successful, although the entire thirteen votes of the 
new States should be given to the Republicans. If the States of 
New York and Indiana change to the Democrats in 1892, then 
the Democratic ticket would be elected, although the Republi- 
cans should carry all the new States, and also Connecticut or 
West Virginia. Or if the Republicans carry in 1892 all the 
States they carried in 1888 except New York and Indiana, they 
would be defeated, although they should gain the votes of all the 
new States except Montana, and the Democrats lose Virginia, or 
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West Virginia and Connecticut. In other words, if the Demo- 
crats carry New York and Indiana in 1892, together with Mon- 
tana, they can lose both West Virginia and Connecticut, or Vir- 
ginia, and elect their ticket, if the other States vote as in 1888 
and the Kepublicans gain the votes of Washington and the two 
Dakotas. 

At the last election for President, Harrison received in New 
York 650,338 and Cleveland 635,965 votes, while Fisk, the Pro- 
hibition candidate, had 30,231, and Streeter, the Union-Labor 
candidate, 626 ; so that Harrison had a majority of 14,373 over 
Cleveland, but less than a majority of all the votes in the State. 
In Indiana Harrison received 263,361 and Cleveland 261,013 votes, 
while Fisk had 9,881 and Streeter 2,694, giving Harrison a ma- 
jority over Cleveland of 2,348, but only a plurality in the State. 
Out of 1,854,109 votes in the two States of New York and In- 
diana, Harrison had a majority over Cleveland of 16,721, showing 
that a change of eight thousand three hundred and sixty-one 
votes from the Eepublican to the Democratic candidate would 
have elected the latter President. 

New York and Indiana are Democratic States, and only cor- 
rupt means can change their electoral votes. In these States 
must be fought the Presidential contest of 1892, and no Demo- 
crat should doubt, in view of the facts presented, that it will 
result in the triumphant success of our principles and the vindi- 
cation of Grover Cleveland's honest and brave administration. 

G. G. Vest. 



